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My New Year’s Wish for You 


B EFORE starting this New Year's greeting to you, I glanced throu; h 

the rest of the magazine, and found that just about all of the nice 
things I had intended to say to you have already been said. Theodosia 
Smith, in her poem “My New Year's Wish,” has given you a list of 
things that I too would have you wish for, while Elizabeth Haas and 
the Cheerfulness Elf on the Good Words Booster pages, have given you 
the secret of happiness: a heart big enough to love everybody in all the 
world. But between these two features, on page 13, you will find “Happy 
Thoughts” for January. As I read the one for the first week, my heart 
was warmed and made glad at the thought of the joy this new year is 
bringing to me. How do I know the new year will bring me joy? Be- 
cause “God's love in my heart is singing.” So long as God’s love sings 
in my heart I see the goodness in all those around me. When they fee! 
my love and good will toward them, they return it by being kind and 
loving toward me, and joy comes into my life. 

We can start this new year right by repeating each morning, and 
many times each day, the happy thought given for the week. 

This month we have the closing chapter of the story, “Jet’s Bag- 
gage.” Would you like to know how Jet and Sarah made friends in the 
new country where they lived among the Indians, and gathered wild 
fruits and nuts for food? If you would, write us and we will ask Mrs. 
Hahn to go on with the story so we can have it this spring. 

In February we shall publish the first chapter of a delightful two-part 
Japanese story, “Gifts from Across the Blue Water,” by Estelle Urbahns. 
This story will help us remember that, while wars bring sadness, there 
are people in every land in whose hearts God’s love is singing. If we 
keep this love singing in our hearts, when we grow to be men and women 
we can help to prevent wars. My New Year's wish for you is that you 
will keep that love singing always. 
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IN TAS When New Years Day ts 
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For Love 


Silver Tip 


A story of the far North 


ERRY, wrapped to 

his ears in a heavy 

jacket and whistling merrily, trudged along the 

plank sidewalk of the tiny Alaskan town of 

Choyamook. Thick curtains of snowflakes swung 

through the narrow streets, brushing Jerry’s 

face with icy touch. The boy’s eyes grew even 

merrier at sight of the storm; for it gave prom- 

ise of a deep fall by morning. Then for the 
fun! 

With a glow of pride, Jerry thought of the 
sturdy dog sled over which he had labored so 
long. It was now finished. How smart it looked 
with its coat of red paint! And how superb Sil- 
ver Tip, the beautiful Eskimo dog, would ap- 
pear when hitched to this splendid sled! 

The money that Jerry had earned by shovel- 
ing snow had been spent for a slender harness 
with red pompons and a string of chiming bells. 
What joy it was going to be to ride behind the 
handsome sled dog, over tomorrow’s freshly 
broken trails! Perhaps he and Silver Tip could 
have such fun together all winter—unless—— 

Quickly Jerry forced himself to remember 
that Silver Tip did not really belong to him. 
The truth was that Silver Tip, like all of Betsy’s 
puppies, had been raised to sell; for strong, 
healthy sled dogs brought good money in 
Alaska, and many things were needed in the 
four rooms back of the little shop that was 
owned and operated by Jerry’s father. Even so 
shadows always crept into Jerry’s eyes when he 
realized that some day Silver Tip must go. 

A distant sound of bells caught Jerry’s ear. 
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Turning, he spied in the distance the shadowy 
outline of Alaska Jim’s dog team. The man 
was shouting at his dogs and cracking his long 
whip above them. No doubt they had been 
traveling since early morning. How wearily yet 
valiantly they drew their burden against the 
storm! 

Jerry felt a sharp catch at his heart when he 
realized again that Silver Tip would some day 
be taken from him. If he should be purchased 
by a harsh master like Alaska Jim, it would 
mean hard, dreary hours of travel over frozen 
trails. It might mean whiplashings, neglected 
feet, and insufficient food 

Quickly the boy thrust the distressing picture 
from his thoughts, vowing to himself that no 
cruel or careless master should buy Silver Tip 
if he could help it. With this resolve shining in 
his eyes, Jerry turned from the plank sidewalk 
and followed the snowy path that led around 
his father’s tiny shop to the four small rooms 
at the back. 

He entered by the side door and found his 
mother making frosted cookies. She smiled down 
at him as he slid an arm about her waist. “May | 
have a couple?” he asked, reaching toward the 
pile of fragrant cookies. 

At the sound of Jerry’s voice a joyous bark- 
ing arose from the back porch. Jerry opened the 
door and a beautiful silver-white dog with 
thick ruff and plumelike tail rushed into the 
room. He lunged at Jerry, licking his hands and 
face affectionately and making happy, noisy dog 
sounds. Now he stood with his great paws on 
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Jetty’s shoulders gazing lov- 
ingly into the boy’s blue eyes. 

The next moment Jerry took 
the bright, new harness from 
its peg and strapped it about 
Silver Tip’s shoulders. How 
gay he looked! How ready for 
fun! Jerry threw his arms about 
the dog in hearty embrace. Oh! 
Had there ever been another 
like Silver Tip? 

At that moment the inner 
door from the shop opened and 
Jerry’s father, with a young 
man in a heavy coat, entered 
the room. The young man 
bowed politely, saying, “Good 
evening, my friends.” 

“W-why, it’s René Cobert!” 
exclaimed Jerry, flushing with 
quick pleasure. 

“Yes, my friends, it is René,” 
said the young man, cordially 
shaking hands. “I have returned 
to the Northland to prospect 
again for gold.” René, glanc- 
ing with keen interest at Silver 
Tip, continued, “I shall need 
once again a good sled and a 
dog team.” 


The words sent a chill to 
Jerry’s heart. Was René plan- 
ning to buy Silver Tip? Of 
course René would be good to 
any dog; for it was said that 
the huskies that he had owned 
three years before, had been 
the most kindly treated of any 
dogs along Southern Alaskan 
trails. Still 

Swift appeal lay in Jerry’s 
eyes as he turned to his father. 
The look seemed to say, 
“Please, Daddy, don’t sell Sil- 
ver Tip to any one! He’s really 
my dog, because I’ve cared for 
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“I offer you fifty dollars for the dog, Monsieur Chandler.” 
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him ever since he was a puppy!” But the next 
instant the boy turned away to hide his wistful 
expression. He must forget the hope of owning 
Silver Tip, forget the new red sled, the harness 
with its chiming bells. Instead he must remem- 
ber that the sale of Silver Tip might mean an 
easy chair for Daddy, new curtains for the little 
living rooms, and something pretty for Mother. 
Without a word Jerry drew the gay harness 
from Silver Tip’s shoulders and hung it back 
on its peg. 

René was taking a package from his pocket. 
He placed it in Jerry’s hand, saying, “A gift for 
you, my friend.” 

A gift! How good René Cobert was! Careful- 
ly Jerry untied the cord. Within the folds of 
paper, lay a gleaming flashlight. Happy color 
burned in Jerry's cheeks as he thanked René 
for the gift. Now, he told himself, there was no 
need to carry a candle when he went on errands 
into the dark dugout that was their cellar. And 
who could tell? He might sometime need to go 
alone into the woods at night. 


ENE stayed for supper. Almost at once he 
and Daddy began to talk of Silver Tip. 
As Jerry listened, a sharp sense of loneliness 
sank into his heart. Perhaps, he decided, if he 
thought very hard about his other treasures, the 
wrist watch, silver belt buckle, signet ring, and 
ivory-mounted hair brushes, which had come 
one at a time from wealthy Aunt Celia, he might 
not hear so plainly the talk about Silver Tip. 

All at once René spoke with decision: “I 
offer you fifty dollars for the dog, Monsieur 
Chandler.” 

Fifty dollars! Jerry looked stricken yet 
thoughtful. Yes, such a sum would bring many 
needed comforts to the four rooms back of the 
shop. But again the boy turned his eyes away to 
hide their wistful longing. 

Jerry’s heart seemed to turn to stone when 
Silver Tip’s leash was taken from its peg and 
strapped about his powerful shoulders. Never 
once did the dog’s dark eyes leave Jerry’s face. 

“Th-that—that’s a good fellow,” murmured 
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the boy, struggling valiantly to keep his voice 
from breaking as he bent to stroke once again 
the lifted head. Then he turned quickly to the 
Frenchman. ‘‘Will you—you will promise to be 
good to him, won’t you, René?” 

In an effort to forget Silver Tip, Jerry went 
to his room and brought out his treasure box. 
How splendid and shining was the 
watch, the ring, and the silver belt 
buckle! How handsome the ivory- 
mounted brushes! But as Jerry gazed at 
them he knew that if opportunity 
came he would giadly exchange every 
deeply prized treasure he owned for 
the possession of Silver Tip. 

New Year’s Eve 
brought word to 
Mark Chandler’s 
shop that René 
Cobert had spent 
two days and 
nights at Lone 
Pine Tavern. 

“Why is he doing 
that?” asked Jerry 


They were halfway 
home when a mourn- 
ful, eerie sound fell 
suddenly their 
ears. A wolfl 
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in bewilderment. 

‘“‘T have just 
heard,”’ replied 
Jerry’s father sad- 
ly, “that René has 
formed a bad habit 
during his absence 
from Choyamook. 
It seems that he is 
now . drinking too 
much strong red wine.” 

For a moment, Jerry’s thoughts spun 
in a dizzy whirl of questions. Most 
important, where had Silver Tip been 
while René was at Lone Pine Tavern? 
If it were true that René had been 
drinking too much red wine, then 
his thoughts would be all mixed up 
and dull. His memory would be dazed. In that 
case he would have forgotten about his duty 
to Silver Tip. Panic seized Jerry. Where was 
Silver Tip now? Was the beautiful sled dog 
without food in René’s cabin in the woods? 

“Dad!” cried Jerry, his voice hoarse with 
anxiety. ““May I run over the trail to René’s 


cabin and see if Silver Tip is all right?” 

“Yes, my son,” replied his father, “we must 
take charge of our old friend until René is him- 
self again.” 

Jerry bounded from the shop and into the 
kitchen. Wrapping food in a paper and swing- 
ing a water jug over his shoulder, he called 
good-by to his mother and set out toward René’s 
cabin. It would be an hour before dusk began 
to settle, but even now the woods were full of 
shadows. It was not a pleasant place for a boy 
of twelve years to be, because sometimes a wolf 
came down from the high timber and prowled 
among the snow-covered trees. But the thought 
of Silver Tip thrust all fear from Jerry’s heart 
and put strong wings on his feet. 

After a time he came in sight of the cabin 
with its small yard fenced about with tall, 
sturdy brushwood. Within the padlocked in- 
closure stood Silver Tip, but he appeared to be 
a new Silver Tip, whose soft eyes burned with 
longing and bewilderment. Gratefully Jerry saw 
that a kennel stood in the corner of the yard. 
At least Silver Tip had been safe from the at- 
tack of wolves. 

So great was the dog’s joy at seeing Jerry 
that he filled the woods with cries of exultation. 
Jerry broke the food into chunks and dropped 
it through the fence. Reaching for the empty 
can, he filled it from his jug. How good it was 
to see Silver Tip eat and drink! How heartening 
to reach through the palings and again stroke 
the beloved head! 

Suddenly the dog began to leap into the air. 
Higher and higher he sprang until in a final 
effort he gained the high crossbeam, from there 
he passed like a flying cloud over the fence top. 
He now tushed at Jerry, licking the boy’s face 
and hands in a riot of joy. All the while his 
triumphant barking seemed to say, ‘My little 
master has found me!” 


HALF hour later, Silver Tip lay dozing 
by the Chandlers’ fire. It was New Year’s 
Eve! The shop windows were bright along Nug- 
get Avenue. To stroll down (Please turn to page 30) 
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He could read what 
was inside too if he 
unfolded it 


The consultation 
over, the men soon 
separated. Ben and 
his father walked 
back to camp to- 
gether. Ben’s face 
was flushed as he 
walked over to the 


WONG fire where Jet stood. 
AS ‘Well, did it, he 
said with relief, 


EN walked out to the trail where the men 

were gathered for their consultation. He 
told them simply just what had happened on 
the night the coyotes had scattered the herd; 
that he had gone to sleep and that he was sorry. 
The men treated him kindly, for they realized 
that it had taken courage to tell them, and they 
were glad to know that Hal and Joe were not 
to blame. They had wanted to believe the boys. 
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“and I hope I never 
get into that kind of 
a scrape again. It’s 
not a pleasant feel- 
ing—knowing you 
have been a cow- 
ard.” 


“You were brave 
—I think—going 
out there and tell- 
ing all the men,” 
Jet said. “That 
proved you are not 
a coward.” 

Ben grinned. “‘It 
helps—knowing you think that. I’m glad you 
are my friend, Jet.” The two boys sat there for 
a while and talked about the new country where 
they were going to live, wondering what it 
would be like. Then the other boys called, and 
Ben went outside the circle of wagons where 
Hal and Joe played with their ropes. 

Jet stayed near the fire where Ben had left 
him. He was glad it was all over, glad there 
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was no more secret to keep. Everything would 
be all right now. He was happy. His heart 
sang. And—then he remembered. “Until we 
find the wallet we cannot go on,” Uncle John 
had said at the supper table a short while be- 
fore. He had been so happy over Ben’s telling 
the truth and clearing the boys that he had for- 
gotten all about the lost wallet. 

Why did Uncle John have to lose his wallet 
at this time? Not only Uncle John’s money but 
important papers relating to the homestead were 
in the wallet. His father’s papers too were 
lost, since he had trusted Uncle John to keep 
them all together. 

Jet walked away from the fire. If he stayed 
there the boys would want him to play, and he 


They would soon reach the new country and 
he was glad. His father’s grease was almost 
gone. Only a little remained in the bottom of 
the bucket. He must use it sparingly so there 
would be enough to last. 

Jet put the bucket on the ground and 
reached down into it for the feather that he 
had left in the grease. His hand touched some- 
thing smooth and slick and soft. He jerked 
away quickly. What was inside the bucket? 
What could have got into it, hung up under 
the endgate, as it had been? He kicked the 
bucket with his bare foot. Nothing moved. He 
took hold of the bail and turned the bucket 
over. Something rolled out on the ground. He 
waited, but still nothing moved. 
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Jet unfolded the paper 


did not want to play—not now. He went around 
the wagon. He could grease the axles. The axles 
did not really need greasing—the wagon had 
traveled such a short distance since last night 
—but he must do something. It was almost 
dark. He could see well enough though in the 
glow from the fire. He reached under the end- 
gate and took the grease bucket off the hook. 
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Jet leaned over in the dim light and his eyes 
opened wide. It was Uncle John’s wallet! He 
rubbed the grease from one end where it had 
rested in the bucket. It must have fallen from 
his uncle’s pocket the night before, when he 
hung his coat on the endgate. He remembered 
picking the coat up and hanging it back after it 
had dropped to the ground. The grease bucket 
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was there on the ground at that 
time for he had not put it away 
until later. 

Jet laughed in relief. The wallet 
had been in the bucket all day. 
He would give it to his uncle 
right away. He took a few steps 
—no, he must first put the bucket 
away. Some one might trip and 
fall over it. He stooped to pick 
the bucket up and in doing so 
dropped the wallet. 

The wallet came unfastened 
and the papers fell out. Jet was 
making a dreadful mess of 
things, but Uncle John would be 
glad to have the wallet back even 
though the papers were not in 
exact order. He began picking 
them up and placing them care- 
fully inside the wallet, one after 
the other. There was a paper with 
his uncle’s name on it, one with 
father’s name, another and another 
with his uncle’s name. Uncle John 
would be so glad that he had 
found it! So would his father and 
his mother. And wouldn’t Sarah 
be glad that they could go on 
with the others? 


Then Jet’s heart almost stopped. 
There was a paper with his own 
name written on it—Jethro Stock- 
well. The paper was folded and 
looked almost as important as his 
father’s and his uncle’s papers. 
He turned it over. It was not 
sealed. He looked at his name 
again—Jethro Stockwell. It had 
been written by his grandfather, 
he knew; for Grandfather had 
written him lots of letters and 
hidden them in the woodshed, 
their secret post office at home. 
But what could this be? Why did 
Uncle John have it? Why had 
Grandfather given it to him? 

Out at the campfire some one 
put on more wood and _ the 
flames blazed higher. By its light 
Jet could easily read the name on 
the paper. He could read what was 
inside too if he unfolded it— 
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What the Story Told Last 
Month 


Jet Stockwell and his family pro- 
posed to travel by covered wagon to 
the West. Just before they started 
Jet’s grandfather said to him, “There 
are three things that I want you to take 
with you as baggage. It is important 
but takes up no room at all. It is hon- 
esty, bravery, and loyalty. When you 
reach the new home, Uncle John will 
know if you still carry all three.” 

One night the cattle were scattered 
by coyotes and Jet was sent out to help 
round up the herd. Jet's young friend 
Ben, who was helping guard the cows, 
confided to Jet that it was his fault 
they scattered because he went to 
sleep and let the coyotes in. Ben made 
Jet promise not to tell on him. 

Jet knew that Ben had betrayed the 
men who trusted him and he thought 
Ben ought to tell his father and the 
others just what had happened. Ben 
refused. Jet knew that he must keep 
his promise to Ben even though it 
meant sharing his guilty secret. This 
thing called loyalty, which Grand- 
father had given him to carry, was 
becoming heavy baggage. 

Sarah told Jet that the men sus- 
pected Hal and Joe, two extra boys 
who were working their way through 
with the wagon train, of neglecting 
their watch and going swimming the 
night the cattle were scattered. She 
said that the boys might be sent back 
to their homes if their innocence were 
not proved. The men planned a con- 
sultation to decide whether the boys 
were guilty or not. 

That afternoon the campers came to 
a wide river where the wagons had 
to be ferried across. The cattle were 
forced to swim. While watching the 
cattle cross, Jet and Ben and the two 
suspected boys discovered a_ heifer 
swimming downstream unnoticed by 
the men. Hal and Joe lassoed the 
heifer and led her to shore. The older 
boys were some distance away when 
Ben suddenly toppled into the river. 
After some difficulty Ben was rescued 
by two of the campers. While he was 
in the water he decided that he would 
tell his guilty secret to the men at 
their consultation. 

When Jet goes to dinner Sarah tells 
him that Uncle John has lost his wallet 
which contained the homestead papers. 
Until the wallet is found the family 
cannot go on. 


there was light enough. There 
was no one on this side of the 
fire—the others were on the cor- 
ral side. He was alone between 
the wagons. If the paper was his, 
he had a right to know what was 
written on it. Anyway Uncle John 
would not know if he had seen it. 

He turned it over and over in 
his hand: “Jethro Stockwell.” 
Yes, Grandfather had written it 
all right. Grandfather did do 
queer things, and he had said, 
“Jet, I want you to carry this 
baggage: honesty, bravery, and 
loyalty—it rides in your heart. 
You'll need it along the way.” 
Grandfather would not think it 
honest—his unfolding and look- 
ing at the paper—even if his 
name was on it. It had been given 
to his uncle. Grandfather had in- 
trusted it, just as Father had in- 
trusted his papers, to Uncle John. 
Jet could imagine his grandfa- 
ther’s voice now: “When you 
reach the new country Uncle John 
will know if you still carry this 
baggage.” 

Quickly Jet put the paper inside 
the wallet. His face burned, but 
it was not caused by the heat from 
the fire. What was the matter 
with him? He had been ready 
enough to tell Ben when he had 
not been fair, and Ben had had 
something harder to do: acknowl- 
edge a wrong before others. “And 
I have only myself,” Jet thought 
guiltily. 

He snapped the wallet shut and 
breathed deeply. He had not 
looked. He had not unfolded the 
paper. He was glad that he had 
not. He straightened his shoulders. 
The baggage that Grandfather 
had trusted him with was still 
safe in his heart. 

He left the wagon. He must 
find Uncle John. He _ looked 
around the circle. Most of the 
men were still there. Finally he 
saw his uncle coming. 
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“You have good news, Jet,” 
Uncle John said. “It must be the 
wallet.” 

Jet’s hands were behind him. 
He grinned. “You are a good 
guesser, Uncle John. Now guess 
where I found it.” 

His uncle shook his head. “I’ve 
looked everywhere——” 

“But in the grease bucket!” Jet 
laughed. 

Uncle John rubbed his hand 
over the end where the wallet had 
rested on the grease. Then he 
opened it. He saw the papers in 
disorder. 


“I dropped it and the papers fell 
out,” Jet explained honestly. His 
uncle looked at him quickly. “I 
saw the paper with my name on it 
but I did not unfold it,” Jet told 
him proudly, and his eyes met 
those of his uncle. 

For a moment they stood look- 
ing at each other. What Uncle 
John saw must have pleased him 
for he patted Jet on the shoulder. 
“When we reach the new coun- 
try——” Uncle John smiled and 
said no more. 


stopped at his mother’s 
table, lifted the dipper from 
the water bucket, and drank 
thirstily. He pushed back his hair 
and his forehead was moist. As 
he looked at the group around the 
fire, he was happy all through. 
Over at the wagon Pride lay be- 
tween the wheels, watching and 
dozing. Jet sat down on the 
ground and put his arm across the 
dog’s soft brown coat. The faith- 
ful dog nuzzled his nose close 
under Jet’s arm and his tail beat 
the ground understandingly. 
When they traveled again the 
wagon left the open plain, and 
the trail took them over hills and 
through more forests. There were 
gently sloping hillsides bordering 
sunlit valleys. For miles and miles 
tall straight trees came up within 


a few feet on eacn side of the 
trail. “It’s different from the 
country where Grandfather lives,” 
Jet told his father; “but I’m going 
to love it.” 

They had traveled two days 
since crossing the big river on the 
ferry. When they stopped to eat 
their noonday meal on the third 
day, it was different from all the 
other days. The time had come 
for the families to say good-by, 
but it was a happy good-by. 


Funny Tracks 


By J. F. McKay 


I’m a silly little rabbit 

And I never think at all, 
But do whatever uits me 
, Spring, 


Winter, sum 


and fall. 


| hop about at nighttime 
And in the early dawn; 

Round about the garden, 
(Up and down the lawn. 


I among the poplar woods, 
All along the hill, 

In and out:of people’s yards 
When all the town is still. 


That is why in wintertime, 
Printed on the snow; 

You can see my funny tracks 
Everywhere | go. 


“After all we are neighbors, 
homesteaders in the same new 
country. You will not live far 
from your friend Ben,” Jet's 
father reminded him. 

“And when we have our house, 
you may invite Matty to come and 
visit you for several days at a 
time.’” Mother smiled at Sarah. 

Round the camp circle they 
went, stopping at each table to 
speak their good-bys and good 
wishes. When they came to the 
table where Hal and Joe were, the 
driver of their wagon said to 
them, ‘I’m going to keep Hal and 
Joe with me. Boys that can rescue 
a heifer, as they did, are too valu- 
able to lose.” His broad face was 
kindly as he looked at Jet. “So 
Hal and Joe are going to grow up 
in this new country along with 
the rest of you boys.” 

“I'm glad,” Jet declared. 

Back on the trail the children 
called to each other until the 
rumble of the wagons drowned 
their voices. One by one a wagon 
would leave the line and turn off 
among the trees or down some 
hillside slope. The sun was low 
when Uncle John said, pointing 
to a paper in his hand, “We leave 
the trail here.” 

Father called, ‘‘Gee,’’ and the 
oxen turned to the right, carrying 
the wagon off the trail. 

Down the slope the oxen picked 
their way. Near the foot of the 
slope a spring bubbled up from 
between the rocks. “Whoa!” 
Father called. Then he turned and 
looked at Mother, “Here will be 
your new home.” 

“How beautiful!’ Mother an- 
swered. Then they made camp 
once more and cooked their sup- 
per over the fire as they had done 
for so many days past. Tomorrow 
would begin a new life. 

Jet sat with his uncle before 


the fire after the others had gone 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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Our Stamp 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


HEN some one mentions 

the country of Turkey, do 
you picture thin-towered mosques, 
veiled women, men wearing tas- 
seled fezzes? Do you imagine that 
all stamps from there are cov- 
ered with strange, confused- 
looking marks in- 
stead of the usual 
Roman letters? 

If so, you had 
better prepare for 
a surprise. 
Twenty-five years 
ago you would 
have been right, 
but today, chiefly because 
of the ideas and influence 
of one man, Turkey is a 
changed country. 

Yes, you guessed right! 
That man is the mild- 
looking gentleman whose 
picture adorns our stamp 
page this month. His 
name is Mustapha Kemal, 
but you will almost al- 
ways see it written Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, since pasha is a 
Turkish title of high rank. 

Mustapha Kemal was just an 
officer in the Turkish army when 
his country foolishly fcliowed 
Germany into the World War. 
When the war finally ended for 
Turkey in 1922, Kemal was the 
leader of the Nationalist Party 
which had taken over the govern- 
ment. As such he was the ruler of 
Turkey. 

He led his party in replacing 
the sultan, Mohammed VI, who 
at the end of the war seemed to 
have betrayed his country in or- 
der to save his own skin. But de- 
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Collectors 


throning a sultan was only the 
beginning for Mustapha Kemal. 
He helped Turkey set up a repub- 
lican form of government and 
was himself elected the first presi- 
dent. Then things began to hap- 
pen! 

His country had been torn and 
scarred by war. Many houses and 
what few factories there had 
been were in ruins. The people 
were trying to live like the people 
in Europe and America and yet 
keep their old laws and customs. 
Of course the result was poverty 
and unhappiness. 

Mustapha Kemal was 
not long in beginning to 
change all this. He set 
men to work building 
new houses. He encour- 
aged the building of more 
and more factories. 
decreed that Turkish 
women need no longer 
wear veils in public; that 
the men should 
replace _ their 
national head- 
dress, the fez, 
with a hat. 
More important 
than these re- 
forms was the 
law by which 
he gave Turk- 
ish women the same rights under 
the law as men. Also for the first 
time in Turkish history the govern- 
ment was separated from the 
church. 

One of Mustapha Kemal’s re- 
forms that is important to stamp 
collectors is clearly shown on the 
stamps of his country. If you have 
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any Turkish stamps in your al- 
bum, you will notice that up to 
1928 Turkish stamps had mostly 
Arabic writing with only a brief 
word or two in Roman letters 
added. On stamps printed after 
that time you will find no Arabic, 
only Roman writing. This is be- 
cause Kemal had a law passed 
making the Roman, instead of the 
Arabic, the official alphabet of 
Turkey. Now Turkish boys and 
girls learn their A, B, C’s. 

Several months ago we pictured 
two Turkish stamps to see if you 
could tell the slight difference be- 
tween them. Now looking at them 
again, can you see that the dif- 
ference was caused by replacing 
the Arabic inscriptions with Ro- 
man ones? 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of January 2 


This new year new joy is bring- 
ing; 
God’s love in my heart is sing- 
ing. 
For the week of January 9 


This new year good words I’m 
speaking, 

And to know God’s will I’m 
seeking. 


For the week of January 16 
This new year is filled with 


health, 
Untold joy, and endless wealth. 


For the week of January 23 


This new year Thy love will 
stay 

To guard me through each night 
and day. 


For the week of January 30 
This new year new strength and 
power 


Are mine to use each happy 
hour. 
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N OLDEN times it was the 

Jewish custom to go into Jeru- 
salem and worship each spring at the feast of 
the Passover. Families and groups of friends 
traveled together from all parts of the land, and 
often it required several days to make the jour- 
ney. Donkeys were used to carry food and bed- 
ding, but the people walked. When they reached 


Jerusalem they stayed, sometimes a 
week, feasting and worshiping in 
the Temple. They slept on mats 
out of doors under roofs made of 
green tree boughs. They cooked 
and ate in the open. 

One day when Jesus was a boy twelve years 
old, He heard His mother say to His father, 
“We must go to Jerusalem. It is again nearing 
the time for the feast of the Passover.” 

“So it is,” Joseph answered. 

Then Mary added, “I think it would be well 

to take our boy Jesus with us. He is old enough 
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There in the midst of the learned men 
of the Temple was the boy Jesus 


Every one wondered at the boy’s knowledge 
and understanding of the word of God 


to travel, and I should like —_ younger children on the shop floor. 


for Him to see the Temple A carpenter shop is always an interesting 
of the Lord on Mount place, filled with the fragrant smell of wood, 
Moriah.” the floor littered with shavings and blocks of 
“It shall be as you wish,” | wood too small for use. Blocks are favorite 
Joseph told her. playthings, and no doubt Jesus spent many 


Jesus’ family lived in the happy afternoons building little one-roomed 
small town of Nazareth. His houses on the floor of His father’s shop for His 
father Joseph was a carpen- = own amusement and that of His brothers. 
ter who worked at his trade But it was not blocks of wood that Jesus 
from early morning until — thought of now. Had not His father and mother 
late evening. His mother said that He was to go with them into Jerusa- 
Mary attended to her house- —_ lem? Would He not get to attend the feast and 
hold duties and cared for see the Temple? How His young heart swelled 


the house where Jesus lived = Nazareth village school which was held in the 
consisted of only one room, = synagogue or house of worship. The Jewish 
and that Joseph’s carpenter boys were taught lessons from parchment rolls. : 
shop may have adjoined it | On these rolls were copied chapters of the Old 
at the rear. The floor was the | Testament. Boys of that time were required to 
bare ground, hardened by learn almost the whole of the Old Testament 
many footsteps and swept by heart. 
clean by Mary’s diligent Ever since Jesus was a very small child He 
hands. There was no glassin had gone with His father to worship in the 
the windows. The window synagogue twice every week. They sat on the 
from which Jesus looked floor with other fathers and their sons and lis- 
toward the green trees in the distance and the — tened to the reading and explanation of the 
| beautiful sky overhead was just a hole cut in Jewish law. His mother and younger sisters sat ; 
: the wall. in a gallery behind a lattice with other mothers C 
| There were no chairs or bedsteads in the and daughters, and listened also. But the family 
common homes at Nazareth. The family ate never sat together in the place of worship. 
their food from a low table while seated on Finally the day came when all were to start 
cushions or mats. At night they untied rolls of | for Jerusalem. Mary had prepared food enough 
matting, spread them on the floor, and slept to last the family several days and had care- 
upon them. fully rolled the bedding which Joseph tied on 
Jesus must have been a happy child, listen- the donkey’s back. Family after family joined 
ing to His mother Mary as she sang at her _ the little group as they walked the dusty road 
work, listening to the sound of His father that led toward Jerusalem. 
Joseph’s saw and hammer, or playing with the After several days travel (Please turn to page 24) 


i her children just as mothers —_ with the thought! He would see the priests and 
ee be 4 do today. the doctors of the law, and maybe, if the oppor- 
hay ie BA ge Their home was like most — tunity came, He could ask them some of the 
: . 4 of the other homes in Naza- = many questions that crowded His mind. 

~ | eth. So it is thought that Jesus probably had learned to read at the 
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